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NEGRO MISSIONS, S. V. D. 


Our Message 


i) 


EAR FRIENDS :—Well, here we 
are again on our yearly errand 
handing you over our annual report of 
the Negro Missions of the Society of the 
Divine Word. Peace has once more been 
restored to the peace-thirsty world and 
with it a brighter future looms up for 
the missions. The sky of the downtrod- 
den Negro is growing brighter eaeh 
day. 


Some of our good Catholic laymen 
are not only opening their purses, but 
also their mouths and in such a way as 
to carry conviction to other laymen, who 
have the Lord’s money. They are speak- 
ing out plainly of the needs, and aye, 
of the great carelessness and neglect 
with which the Negro Missions have 
been treated in the past. From the do- 
ings of those outside of the fold we have 
learned, and the most valuable lesson 
ever taught us—I rather say, some of 
us—has been the stringent necessity of 
colored priests. 


A pity ‘‘the children of this world are 
wiser in their generation than the chil- 
dren of the light,’’ and alas, they are 
kinder in their practical judgment of 
the fundamental needs of the Negro 
church. Help us, friends, to remove 
this stigma. 

This is the ery of the Negro Missions 
of today: Who will heed it? 


The poor missionary and the devoted 
Sisters, who are laboring hard in a for- 


gotten part of God’s vineyard, together 
with the thousands of Negroes, raise 
their voices in appeal to you, our friends 
and our benefactors. You all have been 
kind to them during the past year and 
have helped wherever you sould; do not 
forget us now. 


You know sufficient of the nobleness 
of the cause of those who appeal to your 
generous hearts. Who would be so hard 
hearted as to refuse you a trifle to assist 
the Sisters and Missionaries in the pur- 


suit of a mission, that benefits a whole 


race. Whatever is given to the Negro 
Missions is applied to its purpose. Ev- 
ery penny is spent on the uplift of the 
Negro, for the missionaries and nuns ask 
no earthly recompense for their labors, 
only what suffices to keep body and soul 
together. 


Christmas is for all ef you a season 


of joy. It is natural that you should 
be happy at such a time. Our poor col- 
ored children feel just as you do, for 
they have a heart that is perceptible for 
sorrow and gladness like yours. But 
here is the difference: You have loving 
fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters,. 
uncles and aunties, to co-operate in se- 
curing you abundant happiness. The 
relatives of our colored children are most- — 
ly very poor and in desolate cireumstan- 
ces and none is there to make bright and 
pleasant their lot except the missionary. 


God bless you, dear friends. 


& 
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Che Ways of lark Folk | 


By JOSEPH 


When black Solk’s proud dey’s mighty 

proud, 
Dey’s proud from head ter foot, 

When black folk’s loud dey’s mighty 

lond ela Sai i he 
An’ sassy inter -boot. 

It ain't no use to raise er point 

An’ tell ’em dey is out ob joint, 
Bekase, bekase, 
Dey’ll hab dey ways, 
And right er wrong 
Devy’l] j’ine de throng 

Dat’s gwine on ter nowhares. 


When black folk’s po’ dey’s po’ ernough 
~ Ter inortgage brain an’ muscle; 
When black folk’s bad dey’s bad ernough 
Ter gibe Ol’ Nick er tussle. 
It ain’t no use ter pint de soul 
Ter er fryin’ pan in er darksome hole, 
Bekase, bekase, 
Dey’ll hab dey ways, 
An’ soon er late 
Dey’ reach de gate 
Dat leads right inter Nickville. 


S. CorTrer 


When black folk’s shirk dey shirk so hard 
Dey ain’t no way ter rest ’em; 
When black folk’s work dey work des 
lack 
Heaben’s seales wuz dar to test ’em. 
It ain’t no use ter draw de rein, 
Dey ll go wid all dey might an’ main, 
Bekase, bekase, 
Dey’ll hab dey ways, 
An’ up er down, 
Dey’ll weah er crown 
Der worl’ is boun’ ter gaze at. 


When black folk’s smart dey sho’ is . 
smart, 
Dey’s smart in books an’ out ’em, 
When black folk’s good dey sho’ is good 
Too good fer yo’ ter doubt ’em, -{ 
It ain’t no use ter shake yo’ head / 
An’ tell ’em dey is vision-led | 


Bekase, bekase, 3 ! 
Dey’ll hab dey ways, | ‘ 
Wid prayer an’ song : 


Dey'll joy er long 
Upter de hills ob glory. 


“Suffer the Little Ones to Come Unto Me”’ 
Kindergarten, Jackson, Miss. 
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One of Our Mission Plants 


Small Sten of Interest 


NALYSIS of the internal condition 

of the Negroes will show that the 

Catholie church only can root out their 

imperfections and emancipate the race 
temporally and spiritually. 


The first colored priest in the United 
States was Rev. Father Aug. Tolton. 
His mother, Mrs. Martha Tolton, died 
as recently as 1911 in Chicago. 


There have been on the Seat of St. 
Peter three African black Popes: St. 
Victor f., fifteenth suecessor, African 
and martyr. He reigned about the year 
193. Then St. Melchiades, African, 33rd 
successor, about the year 311. Last St. 
Gelasius I., African, 51st successor, about 
the year 492. We had African Popes, 
why not today Afro-American priests? 


It is very hard to teach some people 
a lesson, especially a Southerner, when 
it comes to politics. Since our Dem- 
oeratie administration he feels like a 
rooster in a buneh of chicks and thinks 
anything he does and says is Gospel. 
Through his Grandfather-clause he keeps 
the Negro away from the polls, but 


should a future Republican congress un- 
dertake to pass a Force Bill to compel 
Negro suffrage or whenever the exigen- 
cies of politics make it expedient for a 
Republican congress to reduce Southern 
representation in accordance with the 
Fourteenth Amendment, there will be 
a big howl and the South will have no 
standing in court. 


The colored people are generous we 
see every day, but that they give their 
entire hard-saved fortune for the benefit 
of tne children of the race to be raised 
in the chureh, we are glad to know in the 
ease of Naney Illison and Louis Bode, 
who years ago left all they had, in the 
sum of $45,000 to the Colored Sisters 
in Baltimore. May God raise more of 
their kind. 


There is still a chapter in Virginia’s 
Laweodex reading thus: ‘‘Popish re- 
cusants, convicts, negroes, mulattoes 
and Indian servants and others not be- 
ing Christians, shall be deemed and tak- 
en to be persons incapable in law to be 
witnesses 1n any cases whatsoever.’’ 
League of Nations pay attention, please! 
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The Men and Women of Tomorrow 


Our missions in many instances have 
come to a standstill through lack of 
space and facilities—through lack of 
things mere money can supply. The 
work is at hand to be done and zealous 
self-sacrificing workers are at hand to 
do it; but funds, the ‘‘sinews of war,’’ 
are wanting. St: Francis Xavier, the 
Apostle of the Indies, although he had 
received from on high the gift of mira- 
cles, found even this power insufficient 
for the work he had to do; and pleading 
with St. Ignatius in Rome to supply 
him with the funds needed for the work, 
he wrote: ‘‘A missionary should not 
only be above money; he should also 
have it.’’ So it is also with the Fathers 
and Sisters working in these missions; 
it is not only enough that they should 
be above money and binding themselves 
by vow to a life of poverty—they must 
also be supplied with it to make possi- 
ble the exercise of their charity and zeal. 


Every missioner among the Negroes 
believes in trying to elevate the material 
status of the colored race, but he believes 
still more in the value of a sound, moral 
and religious training. For this reason 


the mission schools and churches are do- 
ing an incalculable amount of good. 
They are preparing the Negro to use 
properly and conserve for the best in- 
terest of the whole community the tri 
umphs which he is gradually achieving 
in many departments of life. The cul- 
mination of these achievements must be 
the Catholie colored priesthood. 


WE BEGIN TO SHIVER 


In the New York Tribune we read the 
other day an appeal for funds te estab- 
lish in that city a home for friendless, 
wayward colored girls, a much needed 
institution. They sent out 1000 copies 
of the appeal and received not the 
slightest response. It shows how un- 
popular God’s work among the Negro 1s. 
Is that right? If such things can hap- 
pen in the nation’s metropolis, if such a 
ery for help can go unheeded, then just 
picture to yourself the struggles in out- 
of-the-way places of the South, where a 
missionary is raising his voice to be 
heard. 


When our colored boys went to France 
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to make the world safe for democracy 
they did not find any Jim Crow trenches 
over there, all were alike, all equally un- 
comfortable and unsafe. 


WHAT REMAINS TO BE DONE 


According to the census there are 
about 4,000,000 Negroes in the various 
denominations. Of these 2,354,789 were 
Baptists and 1,182,131 belong to the 
various branches of the Methodist 
ehureh, the remaining, hardly 4 per cent 
of the total, were distributed among the 
Catholic, Presbyterian, Christian, Con- 
oregational, Episcopalian and other de- 
nominations. 


There will be 200,000 Indian Catholies 
in the United States, according to the 
Rey. Philip Gordon, a Chippewa Indian 
Catholic priest. At present there are 


Happy Faces at the Mission School 


120,000 Indian Catholics and 80,000 
pagans—those who have nothing but 
their native religion, and about 70,000 
Protestants. It is our plan, he says, to 
have all the Indian parishes in the 
country supplied with native priests. 
There are a number of schools in the 
United States where Indians are being 
educated to the priesthood. They study 
for ten years. In 20 years we expect to 
have an Indian priest for every parish 
in the country. That is real Catholic 
mission work. Why can we not have 
the same for the Negro? Why can white 
seminaries not take a Negro, when they 
take an Indian? All this is done for a 
race that is considered as dying out, 
whereas the Negro is multiplying like 
the sons of Jacob. 

Negro priests are our only hope and 
solution of the Negro problem. 
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Facts About the Negra Missions 


E 


Much has been said and written about 
the Negro Missions. It is generally ac- 
cepted that the Catholic church has long 
neglected this part of the Lord’s vine 
yard. The fact, that out of the ten mil- 
lions of the colored race only 200,000 
are Catholics, seems to be a strong ar- 
sument in defense of that statement. 
During the past ten or fifteen years, 
however, much has been accomplished in 
trying to bring the Negro nearer to the 
true fold of Christ. 

Ahead of all missionary forces is 
Mother Drexel, who not only is giving 
part of her fortune towards the con- 
version of this unfortunate people, but 
who is with her noble sisterhood devot- 
ing her energy and her very life to this 
worthy cause. 

Then, there is the Catholic Mission 
Board for the Colored People, with its 
zealous Director General, Msgr. Burke, 
and his worthy co-operators, who are 
doing wonderful work in collecting 
funds wherewith to pay salaries to a 
good many Sisters teaching Negro chil- 
dren. 


Praise must also be given to the Jose- 
phite Fathers, a religious community, ex- 
elusively working for the welfare of 
the Negro. They number about sixty and 
are meeting with marvelous success. Also 
the Fathers of the Holy Ghost and the 
African missionaries in Georgia are with 
heart and soul in the colored work. 

The Society of the Divine Word join- 
ed the army in the colored field in 1906, 
in the state named after the mighty 
river, where the Negroes count one mil- 
lion. According to statistics more than 
400,000 have never been baptized, and 
only 2,000 are reported to be Catholics. 
Just think of this: In the state of Mis- 
sissippi, out of 500 Negroes only ONE 
is a Catholic. 


at. 


WHAT A VAST FIELD FOR CATH- 
OLIC ACTIVITIES 


But, we cannot deny, a most diffi- 
eult one. While Catholics have been 
slow in realizing their opportunities 
among this people, the sects in all their 
different varieties have ever been busy 


Graduation Class, Jackson, Miss. 
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Their Aspirations and Chances Grow With the Times 


to gather in the harvest. Northern phil- 
anthropists were liberal enough to spend 
large sums of money towards the edu- 
eation of the Negro, especially of fit- 
ting young men to the ministry and to 
assist them in building churches in 
towns and villages and in the country. 
The Negro being naturally inclined to 
a religion of ease where he can shout 
and sing and preach as he likes and as 
he feels, was easily converted (got re- 
ligion) and became a church member. 
It is often said that Protestantism is the 
religion that suits the Negro. This may 
be true to some extent. But, it is also 
true, that the more intelligent of their 
race are getting dissatisfied with their 
churches which are doing so little for 
the moral uplift of the race. Also the 
common people are becoming more and 
more convinced that their ministers are 
more concerned about their money than 
about their immortal souls. 

Were it not for the many prejudices 
against the Catholic church, so prevalent 
in this part of the country, infested by 
the poison of slanderous literature of 


the worst kind, it would be an easy mat- 
ter to bring this simple people to the 
knowledge of the true Church. Yet, un- 
der conditions as mentioned above, the 
missionaries cannot count on many con- 
verts among the present generation. 
These people, however, are, as a rule, 
anxious to send their children to the 
‘atholic school, saying that they want 
to give them the very best education. 
They ought to learn something about 
the Bible and how to pray, ete. 


ELE. 
AND HERE IS OUR CHANCE 


They saying goes, that ‘‘the boy of to- 
day is the man of tomorrow.’’ The chil- 
dren who are educated in our schools, 
even if they do not become Catholics— 
many do, and almost all of them would 
join, if it were left to themselves—will 
be freed from such prejudices. They 
will be well instructed of what -the 
ehurch is and what it is not. And it 
is the work of our missionaries and sis- 
ters to show this people, especially their 
children, by word and example the beau- 


Mother and Child 


ty of the great Catholic church, of 
which they have heard so often that she 
is ‘‘the Anti-Christ,’’ ‘‘the Beast of the 
Apoealypse,’’ and the like. 


Sure enough, life in these missions is 
an arduous task, full of disappointments 
and sorrows. Yet. we have the consola- 
tion to know that we are doing a great 
work for God and His church, and for 
the satvation of souls for which the 
Savior paid the ransom of His blood. 


In regard to finances the outlook is 
all but bright at present. The high cost 
of living affected our missions more 
than it did any other concern. Our 
revenues have been falling off almost in 
proportion to prices advancing on ev- 
erything we have to buy. And let it 
be understood that there is no congre- 
gation and all of our people belong to 
God’s poor. 


-Will our Catholic people allow these 
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missions to go bankrupt? Will we have 
to give up in spite of our strenuous ef- 
forts, in spite of all our savings? While 
I am writing these lines the Baptists 
are carrying on their big drive. Missis- 
Sippl's quota is £3,500,000.00. Is not 
this marvelous! And still more, they 
are confident to go over the top. All 
this is intended to push their mission 
work. May not the members of the 
True Chureh learn a lesson from our 
separated brethren ? 


IV. 


Friends, please, do not forsake us in 
hour of need! ‘This is the season when 
one is more inclined to give. Remem- 
ber, ‘‘God loves a cneerful  giver.’’ 
‘*Give, and it shall be given to you.”’ 
Our thanks and prayers go up for those 
who for the love of God show their char- 
ity to their dark brother and to those 
who give their all that the kingdom of 
Christ may come to the people who 
know Him not. 


P. A. HICK, 8. V: D. 
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Che Negro Priest and His Flock 


The philanthropist of the north, it is 
true, gives generously to the Negro’s 
benefit; but im religious matters he is 
perfecty indifferent, and leaves the Ne- 
ero to fellow his own desires. The 
Northern philanthropist stays at home 
and does not seem to care what the 


Negro does; he does not ask him to fol- 
low any particular denomination, nor 
does he ask him to make any self-sac- 
rifices; but he simply says: Here, I am 
giving you a few thousand dollars to 
help you along, if you don’t succeed, it 
is nothing to me. 


The Catholic priest is doing far more 
for the Negro than the Northern phil- 
anthropist, and aims to make him a 
much freer individual; but unless the 
priest convinces the Negro by the man- 
ner in which he works, for him, that 
he is indeed only his spiritual Father, 
then the Negro can easily be led to be- 
lieve that he is nothing more than a 
Northern philanthropist, but one with 
some dark and hidden scheme for his 
final undoing. 


Thus the importance of*the real fath- 
erly aspect of the priest working on the 
Negro Missions. 


In the Catholic church everything is 
vastly different from the Negro meet- 
ing house, where the member goes not 
only to listen, but also on account of 
his Protestant drilling, to even protest 
the doctrines he does not like. So easily 
ean he leave, branch off, and open an- 
other place of worship, where everything 
will be more to his liking. 

In the Cathole church he cannot pro- 


test. Ele must listen, and he must sub- 
mit, whether he likes it or not; and what 


is more, he is told that if he obey not 


he will be damned. 


This dogmatic teaching, if not re- 
cognized as coming from the lips of the 
priest, who has the utmost fatherly in- 
terest in him, will be silently resented 


by many a Negro convert. And the 
Baptist or Methodist meeting house, 
with its nominal liberty, and few re- 
strictions, will present inducements 
which may prove too inviting to with- 
stand. Or if there be not down right 
apostacy, the Negro convert will be 
Catholic in name only, and will be far 
more of a discredit than a credit to the 
Faith. 

To make the pastoral visit in a fath- 
erly manner is one of the essentials for 
a suecesstul priest on the Negro Mis- 
sions. To see the priest and to hear the 
priest every Sunday is not enough to 
convince the Negro convert that the 
priest is intensely interested in the 
spiritual welfare of both himself and 
of his children. Into their homes the 
priest who would be successful, must 
20; but ever and always as their spir- 
itual superior, yet ever and always as 
their spiritual servant, for it is only 
then that they will see in the priest the 
resemblance to the Good Shepherd. 


A Zulu Priest 
Why Not Afro-Americans? 
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St. Mary's, Vicksburg, Miss. 


YEAR has passed by again since 

the first appearance of the An- 
nual Messenger, and we must look back 
with gratitude to God for all that has 
been accomplished at St. Mary’s Mis- 
sion in Vicksburg. The Sisters’ con- 
vent is finished. It gives better accom- 
modation and greater satisfaction to the 
community. The good Sisters will not 
forget their generous friends in their 
prayers. 

The next great problem for St. Mary’s 
Mission will be the new church. It is 
a necessity. We cannot well invite our 
children for week day mass because the 
two hundred children will not find a 
seat. Yes, it is wartime, but in spite of 
al] the troubles we cannot wait. 


With the opening of the session of 
1919-20 a larger field of labor is opened 
to us. So many more children enrolled. 
One reason for the greater number of 
scholars is to be found in the higher 
wages. The parents are more able to 
pay the school money. Then the war 
taught the lesson that a good education 
means something after all. 


But with the greater number of schol- 


ars we had the difficulty to seat them 
in school. First, we had to bring the 
kindergarten over to a little cottage we 
had bought some time ago. This shows 
us that we need more class rooms. An- 
other reason to work hard for a new 
church, for we will have two more class- 
rooms in our main building now taken 
up by the church. 

We cannot report a goodly number of 
converts. It seems that the war condi- 
tions have to answer for this. There 
were so many things that occupied the 
minds of the people that no time could 
be found for quiet study of holy religion. 
But some of the new comers to our 
school are enquiring how to join the 
church. They will have all the in- 
structions they are looking for. We 
are sure to have a nice class of con- 
verts by Christmas. 

Dear friends, you read all about our 
success and needs. We trust in God. 
He will send us generous help by those 
who are interested in our work. Per- 
sonally we thank all of our benefactors 
for past favors and promise them our 
daily remembrance at the altar of God. 

P. J, HORNDEROP, 8. V.-1). 


St. Mary’s Institute, Vicksburg, Miss. 
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Native Novices of Madagascar 


Calored Catholic Priests 


N THIS article we bring a few words 
from a man, who knows the ins and 
outs of the needs of Negro Missions, bet- 
ter than any second man in this country : 
The Rt. Rev. Monsignor John KE. Burke, 
of the Bureau of Colored Catholic Mis- 
sions. This article was published some 
time ago in ‘‘The Missionary.’’ 

In answering the question: What hin- 
ders conversions among the colored peo- 
ple? he declared emphatically, the lack 
of missionary priests, but especially 
priests. of their own race. All avenues 
of advance in life, whether professional 
or commercial, explains Monsignor 
Burke, are open to the Negro, at least 
in large sections of the country; but the 
Catholic priesthood seems to be barred 
to. them. We have but four Catholic 
priests who are colored men. The maxim 
‘‘Blood is thicker than water,’’ applies 
to Negro blood no less than white blood. 
This is the sentiment among our Afro- 
Americans,. We must believe therefore 


that colored priests are the first requis- 
ites for a widespread missionary activity 
among them. : 

The Protestant Sects—of the North 
at least—are acutely alive to this mis- 
sionary essential for serving the blacks. 
Lately, the Episcopalians consecrated a 
Negro bishop. ‘There is a score or more 
of colleges—-good ones, too — equipped 
and endowed, in the Southern country, 
whose dual purpose is to train educa- 
tors and ministers for the colored peo- 
ple. No quick minded young Negro 
anywhere in our country need lack a 
free college training, or something 
equivalent to it, with a view to entering 
the Protestant ministry. All of these 
institutions are founded by Northern 
Protestants. Within ten years after the 
Civil War $22,000,000 were given by 
private benefactors or by denomination- 
al missionary societies for this purpose. 
Since then perhaps as much more has 
been done. 
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Che Ront of the Luil 


E ARE used to listen to tales of 

persecution coming from boxers 
of China against missionaries and Catho- 
lies, the expulsion of religious orders by 
‘*Catholic France’’ and ‘‘Masonic Por- 
tugal;’’? we are used to hear of convent 
inspection bills, prohibiting transporta- 
tion of mass wine; we all bewail and 
bemoan the efforts of some congressmen 
to put all sorts of stumbling blocks into 
the way of the progress of parochial 
schools. All of this is persecution from 
the outside, and we put them at the door 
of the enemies of the church, but when 
we have to fight an enemy from within, 
our heart stops beating and our lips used 
to pray ‘‘forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive- them who trespass against 
us,’’ turn blue in our death struggle. 


What we are going to relate now, we 
had never intended to bring before the 
public, for it not only will offend pious 
ears, but will lay bare the ill will that 
is borne by some Catholics against the 
Catholic Negro missions. <As the last 
chapter in this story has not yet been 
written, and another chapter has been 
added to it quite recently, I cannot hold 
it back any longer, but must give it out 
and I think I am bound in conscience to 
do so, I owe it to our friends, who gave 
their hard earned mite to the Catholie 
cause among the Negro, and ask us, Why 
do you make such slow progress?_ The 
story is sad to relate. We shall not give 
any names, but shall furnish them pri- 
vately, 1f anyone desires to know them. 


It was on May 26, 1919, that I in- 
tended to visit certain towns of the 
South, with strong Catholic populations, 
and give a concert with my school or- 
chestra to do a little advertising of the 
school. Two members of the orchestra 
belonged to that town and they had 
made all arrangements for the occasion. 
We had engaged the opera house, whose 
manager, by the way, is a Catholic, and 
had sent out our posters, 


On Monday morning, May 26, a few 
minutes before our departure, the tick- 
et already bought, we received a long dis- 
tance cal] from said city. The man 
speaking on the other hand was dele- 
gated by the Knights of Columbus to 
ask me to cancel our engagement in 
that city, because the feeling was not 
too good, and they might fear trouble. 
The members of the orchestra were all 
little girls from 8 to 15 years, and one 
boy, harmless to the core, thinking of 
nothing else but of their school, proud 
of what they had been taught and anx- 
ious to show their achievements. What 
harm could come from those innocent 
creatures ? ; 

We can’t write down here what we 
thought and less what we replied over 
the phone, but we went on all the same 
filling another engagement in another 
city before we were to reach said town. 
Then we received a letter from the man- 
ager of the opera house cancelling our 
engagement and thus throwing us out 
into the cold. We were at the end of our 
wits. A couple of days later we spoke to 
a friend of ours, who had just come from 
that city and had spoken with the pas- 
tor and others. He began to talk about 
the matter and came out with the bold 
statement that the reason why we were 
not allowed to keep our engagement was 
because the Catholics of said city were 
ashamed that there is such a thing as 
a colored Catholic school and that a 
priest takes care of those d niggers. 
This was exactly as we had surmised. 

The second chapter in this story reads 
thus: A Catholic young woman graduate 
of our school, and exemplary member of 
the church and a daily ecommunicant, 
writes us today, when we write this ar- 
ticle (October 10) that she cannot go 
to mass any more, because she has been 
gently advised by Catholies not to put 
her foot into that church any more or 
she will be put out. These are her 
words; ‘‘If we people can not have a 
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home in peace any more, not even 1D 
church, it is useless to want or desire 


-to be anywhere else except in Heaven. 


Father, please pray for me, that in as 
much as I have been stopped going to 
mass, that my faith will not weaken.’’ 

Oh God, where are we leading to! 
A Catholic can not go to the Catholic 
church any more to serve her God. 
Friend, do you see the enemy from with- 
in? My heart bleeds to think that such 
things are possible. 

It would be well to use the words of 
a priest, that was traveling through the 
South some years ago and studying the 
eolored missions: ‘‘We have to make 
first the present Catholics Catholic, be- 
fore we can succeed on a larger scale in 


the negro missions.’’ Has our church 
come down to the level of a Protestant 
society church, that we do not wish to 
worship alongside of a Negro? How will 
it be in heaven? Unless there is a sep- 
aration fence, there will not be any room 
for such people. 

This kind of people are our Chinese 
boxers, our Roman _ persecutors, our 
French and Portugese Masonic cliques, 
entrenched from all sides, surrounded 
by foes. whither shall we go? 

P. J. WENDEL, S. V. D. 


The Lord came to eall sinners to re- 
pentance; to save souls; not to run a 
’orub business. 


Seniors of Our School Planting the Victory Tree 
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Che Negro Problem and the Gaborers in 
God's Vineyard 


HE Fiftieth Anniversary of the 

Negro emancipation has called 
forth many interesting articles from 
the press. The Negro race has undoubt- 
edly advanced in every way since the 
Civil war. In 1865 there were 4,500,000 
negrocs in the United States; today they 
number over 11,000,000. Their total 
wealth has increased from $20,000,000 
to $700,000,000. You find among them 
architects, electricians, photographers, 
drugeists, pharmicists, dentists, physic- 
jans or surgeons, editors, real _ estate 
dealers, hospital managers, and whole- 
sale merchants. Many own mines, cot- 
ton mills, dry goods stores, insurance 
companies, publishing houses, theatres, 
etc. 

There are over 1,500,000 negro chil- 
dren in the public schools of the South 
and over 100,000 enrolled in normal 
schools and colleges. They have over 
400 normal and industrial colleges. 


F WE look at the Religious Advance 

of the race it is sad to acknowledg¢ 
that the Church has made comparatively 
httle headway among them. While 
Protestantism boasts of millions of fol- 
lowers among the Negroes, who give a 
larger per cent of their earnings to re- 
lhgious work than any other people, and 
who contribute over $50,000 a year for 
Protestant foreign missions, and over 
$100,000 to Protestant home missions, 
the Chureh is doing missionary work 
amidst hardships and opposition. 

Yet the Negro race is very responsive 
to our endeavors. Our missionaries in 
the South are sanguine in their expee- 
tations of great results to reward their 
efforts. They love the race, for it has 
some beautiful characteristics. Many 
Catholic pastors after a long residence 
among them declare that they would 
rather work for negroes than for a white 
congregation. Colored Catholics are as 


a rule pious, reverential, self-sacrificing, 
charitable, and generous. 


HY IS IT that the movement to- 
ward Catholicism is so slow among 
the negroes ? 

True, most of them are imbued with 
prejudices, so prevalent in the South 
against Catholicism, and artfully kept 
alive by the enemies of the Church; true, 
the teachings of publie schools and col- 
leges do not lead them to the Faith; 
true their emotional nature being satis- 
fied with the services of their various 
denominations, they do not question the 
claims of Protestantism of being the true 
Chureh. Even admitting these points, 
we must not forget, on the other hand, 
that many of them have joined the 
Church. 

Our impressive ceremonies appeal to 
them, our conerete Faith, founded on au- 
thority and respect, finds in them wil- 
ling disciples, and they submit themsel- 
ves readily to the laws of the Church. 


NEGRO PRIESTS THE SOLUTION 


T SEEMS that for this neglected 

race, as well as for millions of pa- 
gans in the foreign missions, the reason 
of our failure is found in the words of 
St. Paul to the Romans, concerning 
those who did not believe in our Divine 
Lord: ‘‘How shall they believe Him of 
whom they have not heard? And how 
shall they hear without a preacher?’’ 
The workers are few, too few indeed. 
Tt’s true, it’s. pity; ’tis pity ’tis true. 

It is the Word of God that converts 
and changes the human heart, the Word 
of God as earried by men ‘‘sent’’ with 
a divine commission. What we are es- 
pecially in need of for that immense 
task of bringing to the fold the millions 
of colored people waiting at our very 
door, is not so much schools nor churches 
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as apostolic men, and an army of them. 
Indeed, much is achieved by our mis- 
sionaries among them; their very suc- 
cess is an earnest of what could be 
done should the work be carried on 
a more extensive plan. But the ‘‘work- 
ers are few.’’ In the meantime, the race 
inereases, Protestantism roots _ itself 
deeper and deeper in their hearts and 
minds, and our opportunities decrease. 


ITALL WE forever countenance this 

sad predicament? Shall we disin- 
terest ourselves in the spiritual welfare 
of that race? It would be a stigma on 
the unblemished name of the Church in 
this land of ours. We have a responsi- 
bility towards the Negro race, and it 
would be a crime to shirk it. 


Let us hope and pray that the future 
may hold in stock an abundant harvest 
of souls in the colored South, that a 
generous spirit of emulation among re- 
ligious orders and societies will launch 
them, every day more numerous, in 4a 
erusade for the conversion of these mil- 
lions of souls awaiting the tidings of 
Truth. 


‘And (Jesus) seeing the multitude, 
he had compassion on them: because 
they were distressed, and lying like 
sheep that have no shepherd. 


‘Then he said to his disciples: ‘The 
harvest indeed is great, but the laborers 
are few. 

‘¢<Pray ye. therefore, the Lord of the 
harvest, that he send forth laborers into 
his harvest.’ ’’--Matt. IX, 36, 38. 


Nu Calored Bigh Schools—No 
Colored Priests 


HE SUREST way to keep the col- 

ored youth from the ranks of the 
Catholic priesthood is not to give the col- 
ored Catholic boy a high school. We weil 
know that boys can not enter clerical 
seminaries unless they have at least fin- 
ished their high school course, this 1s 
true of all secular seminaries, and in- 


cidentally also of religious seminaries, be- 
cause there is no religious order that is 
in any way anxious to add a colored man 
to its membership, we are sorry to say. 
No question that ‘‘Ut omnes unum sint,’’ 
the death prayer of the Man crucified, 
ean also be applied to this particular 
instance and the long, long distance that 
we have to travel to fulfill the wish of 
the dying Divine Lips, will give us plen- 
ty of material for our morning medita- 
tions. 

A very, very few Catholic high schools 
are in existence, most of them insuffic- 
ient, and stil] leaning too much towards 
the realisation of the miserable saying: 
‘Anything is good enough for the Ne- 
ero.’’ The few high that we have are 
struggling with immense difficulties, 
financially and otherwise. They are 
looked upon as giving the Negro too 
much education and are just tolerated. 
They would go to pieces were it not for 
the indefatiguable efforts and sacrific- 
ine strong will of those at the head of 
them. 

What is wanted is colleges and af- 
filiated high schools, the expense of 
which shall be guaranteed by private 
or official contributions and  endow- 
ments, and open to colored pupils only. 
The faculties of the colleges could be 
chosen without serious difficulty, made 
up of members of both races. It we had 
but one such institution for feeding the 
seminaries with college-bred colored 
boys aspiring to the diocesan clergy or to 
the scholacticates of religious orders, we 
should have taken a long step towards 
the conversion of our American Negroes. 
This is the ideal state of things, which 
for the present seems impossible to ac- 
complish. On another page we give a 
more feasable plan, which will suit more 
the times in which we live, and which 
plan has been declared practical by bish- 
ops. In substance, the plan means the 
ordination of colored priests and unite 
them in a kind of community. 


Remember the missions this Christmas 
and send us a mite. 
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Greenuille Needs 


REENVIULE is a most progressive 
town and has the wealth to make 
ereat improvements even now when the 
cost of material and labor is so extremely 
high: soon all the principal streets of the 
city will be concreted, a theatre for $100,- 
000 and a city hall for $50,000 are in 
course of construction, a beautiful mod- 
ern apartment house, large and firstclass 
stores, private homes of from $10,000 to 
$50,000 are being or soon will be erected, 
the last white church in frame has now 
disappeared and made room for a beau- 
tiful brick structure. 

Greenville is justly proud of these 
great improvements and its wealth, but 
the better class of its people do not deny 
that they owe much of their wealth to 
the negro labor, and are not anxious to 
lose this labor; for as long as the Negro 
receives a somewhat just and fair treat- 
ment he ig satisfied and will not go on 
strike for higher wages and more rights. 
Therefore thinking white people who are 
not born Negro haters, of which there 
is yet a large number in every city of the 
South, make great efforts to keep the 
Negroes in the South, as they will have 
less trouble, less loss, and feel less the 
after-effects of the war. But white 
people have already learned, or must 
learn yet, that the only means to keep 
the Negro is to give him what is just 
and right. Anyone acquainted with 
the conditions in the South knows now 
that the erying need of the colored peo- 
ple in the South is hospitals with mod- 
ern accommodations and well-trained 
nurses and better schools. The white 
doctors of Greenville realized the need 
of a colored hospital already some years 
ago, but now they aroused such an in- 
terest for this undertaking in the whole 
county that all the leading citizens of 
this and the neighboring towns prom- 
ised to invest in such a hospital accord- 
ing to their means, and at a meeting 
of the representative men of Greenville 
the resolution was passed and received 


their unanimous support that the city 


- of Greenville is willing to invest, at least, 


$25,000 in it, and that if no one else 
was ready to invest the few men present 
would come wp for this amount. But I, 
who was present at this meeting distinet- 
ly felt that the reason of their enthus- 
iasm for a colored hospital was the hope 
to get Sisters to take charge of this great 
undertaking. They repeatedly — said, 
though only one of the gentlemen was 
a Catholic, that they would support suca 
a hospital only if Sisters would take 
charge of it, and that they are confident 
that Sisters will make it a success, will 
make it a hospital of which not only 
Greenville, but the whole South could 
be proud. They then addressed a letter 
to the Sisters, asking them to take charge 
of this undertaking and assuring them 
of their assistance. The letter was signed 
by the congressman of this district, the 
mayor of the city, the secretary of the 
chamber of commerce, all the doctors 


Rev. Father Uncles, Another 
Colored Priest 


ee 


—_—— 
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and several leading citizens. May God 
now inspire some Sisters to take up this 
great work and good Catholics help us 
to raise the other $25,000 which will be 
needed for the building. . 


Better schools is another erying need 
of the colored people in the South. 
Here we have already a good school; a 
solid, impressive brick building and ail 
the departments of a modern school 
with accommodations which inelude 
even laboratories, a large auditorium, 
aud a well equipped playground. But 
God cnly knows what sacrifices had to 
be made to get the school, to make these 
improvements, and gain for the insti- 
tution the reputation which it now en- 
joys. Yet, already last year the school 
building was too small for the number 
of pupils who applied for admission. 
The Right Rev. Bishop and the Provin- 
cial of our Society saw the need of a 
new building, and most generously 
helped to build an addition to the schoct. 
However, there is a considerable debt yet 
on the new building but I hope that kind 
benefactors will help us to pay it soon 
though so far only one little child who 
did not even give its name, sent a dona- 
tion. With the new addition we can ac- 
commodate a considerably larger num- 
ber of children than last year. We en- 
rolled the first month of this year about 
two hundred thirty students, but ex- 
pect many more next month as many 
country people need yet their children 
in the fields to pick cotton; they cannot 
get any other help. Thus, we may get 
this year over three hundred pupils. 
However, we hope that our school will 
have a yet brighter future. This county 
is not only interested in a colored hospi- 
tal, but still more in an industrial school 
for colored youth. There is not enough 
skilled labor here, and the colored people 
represent here the bulk of the laboring 
class. From more than one side the wish 
was then expressed that we should add 
industrial departments to our school and 
the assurance was given us that the peo- 
ple of the county would generously sup- 
port us. The chamber of commerce is in 


favor of this plan and hopes to get even 
state support for it. 

The congregation did not make great 
headway last year, though several grown 
members and some children were bap- 
tized. The other churches are yet too 
strong; they have a large, enthusiastic, 
and influential membership, among them 
all the representative and leading col- 
ored men who received their education 
in the many Protestant colleges for col- 
ored youths we have in the South, al- 
most all of which are conducted by white 
men coming from the North, and have a 
great number of ministers here, over 30, 
and they are all men of their own race. 
Then even immoral men and women 
can be members of good standing in 
these churches, and morality is yet the 
weakest point of the colored people in 
this section of the country. If one 
wowd count the number of immoral 
women and men, the number of young 
people stricken with venereal diseases, 
and the number of divorces these num- 
bers would make a shocking impression 
on all decent, also colored, people. What 
a great saving power could our Church 
be for these people, as it always was the 
oreatest teacher of morality, and where- 
ever it could display its power and in- 
fluence, raised morality to the very 
highest standard. We hope that, with 
the grace of God, we will soon find more - 
ways and better means to make more 
converts. What were especially needed 
were several missionaries, powerful and 
popular preachers, acquainted also with 
the colored work, to give regularly Mis- 
sions; for this is the most powerful 
means of the other churches to make 
converts. 


P. M. CHRISTMANN, 8. V. D. 


‘‘Have ye looked for my sheep in the 
desert, 
For those who have missed their way ? 
Have you been in the wild, waste places, 
Where the lost and wondering stay? 
Have ye trodden the lonely highway, 
The foul and darksome street? 
It may be ye’d see in the gloaming 
The print of my wounded feet.’’ 


a 
. 


Bishop Thomas Kurialacherry, Colored, of India Bie. Benedict, a Colored Lay Brother 
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Negro Priests of Senagambia, Africa. Why Not in America? 
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Give Us More Room and We Can Take More Children 


Why Should the Negro Be Prowd of His Race? 


(By Miss Inez A. Coleman, student of I. High School of St. Bartholomew’s 
Catholic Institute, Little Rock, Ark.) 


VERY RACE and nation has its 
race or nation’s pride. The Negro, 
too, ought to be proud of his race. 

The Negro’s history is short, but so 
much the more reason for the Negro to 
be proud because he has accomplished so 
much in the short time of his delivery 
out of slavery. 

The Negro has accomplished much in 
a financial way. Witnesses are Scott 
B. Bond and J. E. Bush, who started out 
in life as slaves. Seott Bond started his 
eareer with a bed quilt and a clean char- 
acter. By perseverance he prospered, 
and today is supposed to be the wealth- 
iest Negro in the South. 

J. EH. Bush, who was a mail clerk and 
the Grand Seribe of the Mosaic Tem- 
plars of America, stood shoulder to 
shoulder with the most successful finan- 
cial men of the Capital. He enjoyed 
a very high reputation as a politician. 
He owned ‘‘Bush’s Hall’’ and the ‘‘Mo- 


saic Temple’? at Ninth and Broadway 
and his residence is one of the most 
comfortable in the city. He is typical 
of the possibilities of the race. 

Dan A. Rudd is another very prom- 
inent colored man, from Madison, Ark., 
a Catholic, well educated and learned 
man, who has been received in audiences 
by kings and princes and is highly re- 
spected by white and colored. 

Fifty years ago, the newly freed Negro 
found himself ignorant, without funds, 
and no schools open to him. Today he 
has colleges and Institutions as the Tus- 
kegee Institute, Spellman Seminary, Wil- 
berforee. Ohio. Virginia Normal College, 
Shaw University. 

When we consider the work of Booker 
T. Washington, we must call him the 
‘man with a genius for common sense.”’ 
In him we have a man in whom the hun- 
ver for knowledge overcame all obsta- 
cles. No man ever acquired a position 
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like his; respected for learning and 
honored as a great American, no man 
ever jeaped to such heights in as short 
a time. 

The Colored race has many fine ar- 
tists, and in art we find the expression 
of what is the best in man. Their num- 
ber proves that in the soul of the Negro 
the thought Beauty is working. A na- 
tion’s civilization is judged by its art. 

The Negro can be proud of at least 
three prominent artists: 

Nelson A, Primus, painted the won- 
derful picture, ‘‘Christ before Pilate.’’ 
This picture has been hung at the side 
with the production of the best artists 
in the greatest galleries of this country 
and Europe. 


M. E. Bannister, of Providence, R. I., 
painted the picture called ‘‘Under the 
Oaks.’’ Which picture was awarded the 
gold medal at the Centennial Exposition 
at Philadelphia, Pa., in 1876. Collectors 
have offered $2,000.00 for the work. 


Prof. H. O. Tanner painted ‘‘The 
Banjo Lesson,’’? which was painted for 
the French Government. Tanner is the 
second American artist whose paintings 
has been honored with a place at the 
Frenca Exhibition. 

The literary world acknowledges the 
genius of Paul L. Dunbar, Mrs. Francis 
KE. W. Harper, Philis Wheatley and <A. 
A. Whitman. They are accepted as men 
and women who have made a place for 
themselves and their race among the 
modern masters of literature. 


Speaking of Dunbar at the time of his 
death, Brand Whitlock, the scholar, au- 
thor, philosopher, and Mayor of Toledo, 
said: ‘‘'There is nothing foreign in Paul’s 
poetry, nothing imported, it was all 
original. Tle was not only the poet of 
his race but the poet of all mankind.”’ 
Dunbar was praised by Ingersoll, eulo- 
gized hy Roosevelt, and honored by Me- 
Kinley. His poems of ‘‘Life,’’ ‘‘Com- 
pensation,’’ ‘‘Drowsy Days,’’ and 
‘‘Dawn,’’ attracted wide attention. The 
following from his poem ‘‘Dawn’’ is 
characteristic of the man and his work: 


‘“An angel robed in spotless white, 


Bent down and kissed the sleeping 


meght ; 

Night awoke to blush, the sprite was 
gone, 

Men saw the blush and ealled it 
Dawn.’’ 


American music is Negro song. The 
Negro has sung America her joy, her sor- 
row, her bright hopes. He is the only 
American who has written new song's 
and composed new musie. 

As musicians it might suffice to say 
that Blind Tom, Black Patti and Madam 
Gelika are samples of a large class. 

The literature of the Negro is the 
folklore, which consists mostly of ani- 
mal fables. There is so much poetry and 
humor in them that they compare favor- 
ably with the best we find with any other 
race. 

It is well known that in civil war the 
colored soldiers made a reputation for 
themselves as brave men. Very little 
has been said by historians of the prowess 
of the colored soldiers although the Ne- 
gro soldier has been said to be clean, 
self-respecting and proud of his uniform 
in the field; patient and cheerful under 
hardships and privation, never erowling 
or discontented, doing what is required 
without a murmur. It is the pride of 
the Negro that he has never betrayed 
his country. 

The colored soldier had a glorious part 
in the last war. There was started a 
Training Camp for Colored Officers at 
Des Moines, Iowa, and the per centage 
of officers commissioned was higher than 
that of any training camp held through- 
out the country. The first complete 
Colored Division was organized and 
composed entirely of Negroes, and did 
splendid work in France. There were 
colored officers and men in practically 
every branch of the army from infantry 
to the air service. The highest rank a 
colored officer held was that of a lieu- 
tenant-colonel. 

The greatest orators and soldiers of 
the world have testified to the valor, 
statesmanship and military prowess of 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, who led the first 
and only successful insurrection of slaves 
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in the world’s history, and founded the 
Negro Republic. He was a full blooded 
Negro. His father was stolen from At- 
rica. An old Negro taught him to read. 
During the insurrection the French ter- 
ribly mistreated an envoy sent to them 
on a diplomatic mission. The Negro 
soldiers became furious. To wipe out 
-the insult they had captured and were 
about to shoot 1500 whites in cold blood, 
when L’Ouverture appeared on_ the 
scene. After securing their attention, 
he said: ‘‘Brothers, this blood will not 
wipe out the insult offered our chief, 
only the blood in yonder French camp 
can wipe it out; to shed that is courage, 
to shed this is cowardice and cruelty.”’ 
The whites were saved. Considering the 
occasion, the subject, the efforts and 
contents of this speech it is absolutely 
without parallel. The orator was an un- 
educated man. You say that makes a 
man narrowminded, he was a Catholic— 
many thanks that this is another name 
for intolerance—and yet Negro, Catho- 
lic, slave, he said to his committee: 
‘(Make this the first line of my consti- 
‘tution: ‘There shall be no discrimina- 
tion on account of religious belief.’ ”’ 

A noble feature of the race was shown 
in August, 1769, when five white citi- 
zens were to be hanged for their revolt 
against Spain. A Negro slave in default 
of a hangman was offered liberty if he 
would perform the work. But he was 
manly enough to refuse. Two Negro 
slaves who had belonged to one of the 
exectited leaders were ordered to offer 
their services to the Spanish command- 
er. This they refused to do, saying: 
‘We will never serve our master’s as- 
sassin.’’ This was, indeed, an instance 
of courage of the highest character, and 
was all the more conspicuaus because 
exhibited by slaves. 

The general characteristic of our race 
is piety and religious devotion. The 
first Catholic Bishop of native birth in 
America to wear the mitre was of Negro 
blood, Right Reverend Francisco Xavier 
De Luna Victoria. He was the son of 
a charcoal burner. His see was old 
Panama. 


There were several Catholic Colored 
Priests in the United States. Father 
Dorsey, one of them, has been said by 
Booker T. Washington, to be one of the 
best edueated men in the South. 


America has three Colored  Sister- 
hoods: The Oblate Sisters of Divine 
Providence, in Baltimore, Sisters of the 
Holy Family in New Orleans and the 
Sisters Handmaids of the Pure Heart 
of Mary, in Savannah, Ga. During the 
first epidemic of cholera, the Oblates of 
Providence, nursed the sick and dying, 
and several Sisters sacrificed their lives 
to Charity. However, Providence has 
been kind to Sister Ellen. Thirty-five 
years later in the chapel of the beloved 
convent, she sat upon the throne, sur- 
rounded by distinguished gathering of 
ecclesiastical and laypeople wearing the 
golden coronet which at the close of the 
jubilee ceremony, His Eminence Car- 
dinal Gibbons, had placed upon her 
venerable head. 


The highest honor that has ever beea 
paid by the Catholic church to a mem- 
ber of the laity was given to a Negress., 
Julia Greely, an aged woman who died 
in poverty in the Sacred Heart Parish, 
Denyer, on the Feast of the Sacred 
Heart last year. She had been declared 
by the Jesuit Fathers of that church to 
have been the mot zealous layapostle of 
the Sacred Heart, they have ever known. 
For a whole day her body had been laid 
upon the bier in the choir of the church, 
candles burning and the beautiful flow- 
ers, symbolizing her holy and virtuous 
life, surrounding the bier. The people, 
white and colored, rich and poor, came 
to show their respect to the remains of a 
poor colored woman, whose only dis- 
tinction in this life had been a life spent 
in holiness and charity in practical ser- 
vice of God and in humble service of 
those who were her partners in poverty 
and want. 


We are proud of being Negroes and 
belonging to a race that has raised it- 
self to greatness in spite of lack of any 
history whereupon to build, in spite of 
most unfavorable conditions and _ cir- 
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cumstances, in spite of prejudice and 
persecution. 

The future of our race lies in our 
hands after Divine Providence. He has 
guided us to what have seemed impossi- 
ble places. Today we start at the 
parting of the ways. The old order 
changeth. But our way is clear. In 
God we trust. On we go until we have 
reached the goal. 


A STUDY IN WHITE AND BLACK 


E QUOTE what Monsignor Burke 
said in ‘‘Our Colored Missions,”’ 
June, 1918. The picture of Monsignor 
Burke and Father Aug. Tolton, the col- 
ored priest of Chicago, was underserib- 
ed: “Two of 4 “Keamd.’’ 
Think well on it. Each one is as much 
a priest as the other. The same power 
was equally given to both; the same 
sacerdotal character, for all eternity was 
conferred on the white and black man. 
To both were said: ‘‘Thou art a priest 
forever, according to the order of Mel- 
ehisedech.’’ Ps. 109. Fear not; the 
grace of God will work as efficaciously 
in the soul of a black man as it will in 


the soul of a white man. Has the white 
race, can any race, have a monopoly of 
the special graces of Christ’s redemp- 
tion? 


“What does the immortal spirit within, 
Change with the casual color of the 
skin???’ 


Give the Grace of God a chanee! 


‘The Church of Christ is indeed a 
Catholic, an all-inclusive institution. The 
color line or social line or the dollar line 
or any other line is not rightly and can 
not rightly be drawn about the Church 
to the exclusion of any human being, 
white, yellow or black, who is trying to 
serve our Lord Jesus Christ. His churein 
is for the salvation of the whole world, 
and therefore it is Catholic, universal, 
all-inelusive.”’ 


New and old bricks will be welcome, 
either in face value or New York ex- 
change, to erect a house of the Good 
Shepherd of Souls for His flock to wor- 
ship in, so that there will scon be one 
fold and one shepherd. 


The Crowds Are Never Small, and the Happiest Bunch You Ever Saw 
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Anu Open Letter to the Editor 


HIS LETTER shows that our 

continuous hammering for the 
Colored priesthood is finding a response 
in the hearts of the people. The letter 
was a reply respecting a rejoinder to 
an article on the subject in the Chris- 
tian Family: 

““My Dear Sir:—I am very much in- 
terested in the article appearing in your 
June number regarding the trials of 
worthy colored boys who aspire to the 
priesthood. 

‘This feeling may be largely due to 
the fact that I have a son who has been 
in the seminary four years and I ean 
fully sympathize with the principal of 
the seliool, who has difficulty in plac- 
ing his boy, just because he happens to 
have colored skin. I wish I were endowed 
with sufficient influence to talk to the 
students of those seminaries referred to 
in your article. They surely do need 
a ‘‘ripping up,’’ vulgarly speaking, and 
I for one want to thank you for the 
start you made. However, it is too 
nuld, go at them with an axe in your 
next number. Any young man fitting 
himself for the priesthood, who objects 
to a negro classmate or fellow student. 
ought to quit at once and go at some- 
thing more fitting to his heart’s feel- 
ings. Such a man might do well as a 
pawn broker, where no heart counts. 

T imagine Wis Grace Archbishop Mun- 
delein could do a great deal of good for 
this cause if he would start a movement 
among the Catholics toward raising 
funds for working among the colored 
people, who have sons with religious lean- 
ings. When once the start is made 
others would soon follow, if the results 
proved worthy of effort. 

T personally would feel proud to be 
counted among these who had been in- 
strumental in helping one to work as 
a priest among his black brethren, and 
I am certain this feeling is shared by 
many Catholics all over our country. 


Get something started, and I will be glad 
to be the first to give what I can. 

Yours hopefully for good results, 

N.N. 

Hditor: N. N. is right, but we can as- 
sure him, the road the one who starts 
such a thing is a hard one to travel, in 
fact, we believe, as we have said before, 
that man must first become a martyr 
before he can accomplish his task. We 
also wish to say that our friend N. N. 
is not the only one who has _ already 
promised financial aid if a seminary for 
colored boys is started. 


SHOULD HAVE STARTED LONG 
AGO 

Colored regiments stationed at a cer- 
tain Western camp are from the poor 
districts down South, where they don’t 
see much money. One of the soldiers 
went up to one of the officers there and 
said to him: 

‘‘Say, boss, does we get clothes like 
these as lone as the war lasts?’’ 

‘““Why, sure, that’s your uniform,”’ 
the officer answered. ‘‘The government 
furnishes that.’’ 

‘“Does we eat like this three times a 
day as lone as the war lasts?’’ 

The officer said, ‘‘Yes, the govern- 
ment feeds the soldiers.’’ 

‘And does we get $30.00 a month be- 
sides ?”’ 

“Yes, that’s your wages; you get that 
every month.’’ 

‘‘Gee, boss, why in h—1 didn’t they 
start this war long ago!’’ 


Do not relax your charity for the 
Negro missions, because you have read 
and heard so much of race riots lately. 
You may rest assured that no Catholic 
Negro has taken an active part in such 
riots. His chureh teaches him every 
Sunday that economical or social changes 
will only be brought about by legitimate 
means and not by violent force. 
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Che Ourstion of Calor in the 
K. of C. 


O THE EDITOR :—TI find the fol- 

lowing item in the Republic, of 
Boston: ‘‘Ottumwa (lIa.) Council 
Knights of Columbus, boasts of having 
the only Chinese member of the Order 
in the United States. He is John Yung, 
a native of Canton, China, 22 years of 
age, who was initiated last February, the 
occasion being marked by the presenta- 
tion from his brother Knights of a gold 
medal, engraved with the emblems of 
the Order. Mr. Yung came to this coun- 
try in 1915, and became acquainted with 
the Paulist Fathers, by whom he was in- 
structed in the Catholic faith, becoming 
a member of the Church in 1917. He is 
the only Catholic member of his family, 
but he has three cousins with him in 
Ottumwa whom he is zealously endeav- 
oring to bring into the church.’’ 


This seems to indicate that the Knights 
of Columbus is not exclusively a white 
man’s organization. If on the basis of 
his Catholie faith this Chinaman is ae- 
cepted, why are not Catholic Negroes 
eligible to membership? Why start a 
campaign for new members, and move 
heaven and earth in an attempt to 
‘““boost’’? the membership to a million, 
and yet turn a deaf ear to the petition 
of Catholic colored men to become in 
some way affiliated with the Order? 

To come back to the original point—if 
a yellow man may join the Order, why 
not a black man? 

—A K. of C. in Fortnightly Review, 

September, 1919. 


Bondage makes multi-millionaires, and 


combined capital runs everybody else 
out of business. That’s the high cost 
of living, and the high cost of damna- 
tion. Millions cannot serve God at all, 
and others will not. Bondage never did 
Save any one’s soul; but you may be 
sure it has congested the population in 
lower regions and has thus been breed- 
ing immorality. 


Does the Following Not Breathe 
the Spirit of St. Paul? 


FEW DAYS ago we received a let- 

ter from a missionary working 
among the colored people of the South, 
relating the hardships and trials a 
white priest has to undergo from ail 
sides. The good priest concludes: 
‘Mather, there is only one way to help 
these missions effectively and that is 
through the medium of colored priests. 
I am so much absorbed in my mission 
work, and see daily more and more the 
necessity of the colored priesthood, that 
I have often in my heart prayed that 
God would change my color to black, 
so I could do more for the salvation of 
souls I see lost to the devil every day.”’ 
Is this not the language of St. Paul: ‘‘T 
hke to be all to all for Christ’s sake.’’ 


OF THEIR OWN KITH AND KIN 


T IS TIE conviction of all those 
that have earnestly labored among 
the colored of the South, that the most 
powertul means of reaching the Negro 
would be the ministry of native Priests, 
Brothers and Sisters and _ Catechists, 
those who are of their own kith and kin. 
Such ministers from their own race 
would be more efficient leaders than 
the many so-called philanthropists of 
today. 

The Negroes’ erying need is teach- | 
ers of their own race, men and women 
in whose veins is pulsating the same 
Negro blood and who cherish the same 
Negro feeling, sorrow and joy, as their 
brethren of color. 


A DARKEY’S PRAYER 
Good Lord. ’member old marster 
And Dinah by de stove; 
Good Lord, ’member the parson 
And everybody I love. 
Good Lord. ’member de chillin 
Dat you’s done give to me, 
And when you’s done ’mem’ring every- 
body else, 
Good Lord. just "member me. 
—From Our Colored Missions. 
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The Pride of Old Glory at Little Rock, Ark. 


Visitation and Confirmation at St. 
Bartholomew's Church 


GUPDAY, May 25th, was a red let- 
ter day for St. Bartholomew’s Cath- 
ole Chureh for Colored people in Little 
Rock, when Rt. Rev. Bishop Morris 
came out to administer the Holy Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation to a class of seven 
men, sixteen women and_ twenty-one 
children, the fruit of missionary work 
since April 30, 1916. More had been 
baptized since that time, but some died 
and several moved away, following the 
tide of time. The congregation has been 
growing rapidly since 1916 and_ has 
more than doubled the membership. In 


1916 the congregation had 76 members 
and today the number is 165. The pride 
of the pastor is the fine Holy Name 
Sodahty with 22  practieal Catholic 
men. he school attendance has grown 
from 148 in the year 1916 to 224 this 
vear. There were also 35 children in 
the kindergarten, but as good Sister 
Ottonia died this department had to be 
discontinued for this year. An. addi- 
tional building—combination of assem- 
bly hall and school—had been erecte:l 
last year, and the added rooms. are al- 


ready over-crowded and a further build--: 
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ing has become a necessity in order to 
accommodate the ever growing increase 
of pupils. His Lordship in his address 
acknowledged and appreciated the pro- 
gress and congratulated pastor and con- 
gregation. He gave eredit to the har- 
monious co-operation of pastor and con- 
gregation which made the work fruit- 
ful and secured success. His appeal was 
to the many non-Catholics who attended 
the service, asking them to rid them- 
selves of the prejudice they might have 
against the Catholic church, reasoning 
that sinee the Negro himself suffers un- 
der prejudice and experiences the in- 
justice of discrimination, the Negro 
ought to be the last one to have and hold 
any prejudice against others. The Bish- 
op showed his great interest in the col- 
ored race in general and St. Bartholo- 
mew in particular. He told the con- 
gregation that Dan A. Rudd, a Catholic 
and one of the most prominent Negroes, 
and a well educated and learned man, 
who had visited kings and princes, will 
travel over the state of Arkansas at the 
Bishop’s expense to lecture to the Col- 
ored people at large on the most vital 
topics of time and conditions. The con- 
gregation followed with the greatest at- 
tention the Bishop’s words and _ felt 
proud to have in the Bishop a friend 
and a father who loves them and takes 
the greatest interest in their welfare. 


The work of chureh and schools is 
going on. The special feature for the 
new school session will be the develop- 
ment of the social part of the congre- 
gation. <A start has been made with 
organizing an orchestra. Seven violins, 
one cornet, and a trap drum have been 
secured, and children are introduced 
into the primaries of music. The boys 
are united in a Catholic Boy Scout 
company, and have received military 
training. They went on hikes quite fre- 
quently this closing school session and 
the last one to march 12 miles from here, 
where they camped in the school build- 
ing and received the kind care of the 
good Sisters, was enjoyed most of all. 
This movement will have to be continued 
and developed. Rooms will be prepared 


for social meetings so as to provide a de- 
cent place for decent amusements for 
young and old. 

We hope and pray that God will bless 
pastor and congregation in the future 
as He did in the past, so that it may 
grow and flourish for the honor of God 
and the welfare of our colored people. 

Assisting his Lordship during the 
ceremonies of Visitation, Memorial for 
the Dead, and Confirmation, were Fath- 
ers Steinhauser, 8. V. D., and Krone- 
meyer, S. V. D., Wernke, Boyle, Leo, 
O. 8. B., Bartodzie] and McDermott. 


Wednesday, July 31, the first can- 
didate for Holy Sisterhood of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s congregation, left for Bal- 
timore, Md., Miss Sadie C. Baugh, a con- 
vert to the Catholic Church, is going to 
join the Oblate Sisters of Divine Provi- 
dence in Baltimore, Md. Her mother, 
born in Natchez, Miss., has been a Cath- 
olic since early childhood, whilst her 
father and brothers and_ sisters and 
grandmother are converts to the Faith. 


J.J. STEINHAUER, S. V. D. 


‘‘Aliens to our race, whether deacons, 
priests or bishops cannot for fear of so- 
cial ostracism, identify themselves with 
us, and moreover, we do not put the 
same confidence in one, whose race as- 
serts its superiority to ours in no uncer- 
tain terms. We are always reserved in 
our attitude towards him, so that suc- 
cess, except in a very few cases, is well 
nigh impossible. The only efficient 
human instrumentality for constructive 
work which hes ahead of us, is the racial 
leader, one who is indigenous, rather 
than exotic. The white missionary 
among Afro-Americans, be he bishop 
or otherwise, is no less out of place 
than a black missionary among Anglo- 
Saxons.’’—-Rev. Geo. Alex. McGuire. 


We know that air castles will not do 
for our missions, but gravel, cement and 
brick will build our schools and churches. 
Who can supply us with enough of this 
dirt to put up a decent building ? 
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Old Negra Songs of Slavery Bays 


Some Quaint and Curious Ballads and Hymns of the 
| . Light-Hearted Black Folks 


Castelaine says: ‘‘No one but a prig 
disdains ragtime music when it is clever- 
ly written.’’ I take off my hat, or more 
properly make my best courtesy to Mr. 
Castelaine, for he is a musician with fine 
discrimination, writes a contributor to 
the Kansas City Star. 

This brings me to my subject, hymns, 
ballads, and comic songs sung by the ne- 
groes in slavery days. Most of them, 
whether sacred, humorous or epic, were 
rendered in syncophanted time, except 
the most doleful ditties, which were 
sung in drawling measure and the trem- 
olo, later so stylish with prima donnas. 
Superstitution had its influence, too. 
Our old time negroes would not sing 
before breakfast, for they believed that 
sorrow or shame before night would 
surely overtake one reckless enough to 
do so. Then, if one-even inadvertently 
hummed a tune while eating calamity 
would follow quickly. It is to be re- 
eretted that memory can only furnish 
me a few lines of the many negro melo- 
dies [ was once so familiar with. The 
tunes remain with me, but they are dif- 
ficult to reproduce. 

What suggested the following dolefui 
ditty is hard to imagine, but it was sung 
with unction and apparent resignation 
notwithstanding its lugubrious tone and 
tune: 


The sun-has passed the middle line, 
My body to the grave I zine (resign) 
Sometimes I sing, sometimes I pray, 
Sometimes I can’t do either way. 

Evidently the last line did not orig- 
inally belong to this verse, but was sub- 
stituted for a forgotten one; a little 
thing hke that did not disconcert. 

A dirge almost invariably sung at fun- 
erals by our colored people, began with 
the following verse: 

A silver spade to dig my grave, 
A silver chain to low me down, 


A golden chain will draw me high, 
To heaven to wear a golden crown. 

A stirring reminder ‘‘to be ready 
for the Kingdom Come when Gabriel’s 
horn would herald the judgment morn,”’ 
was a hymn of many verses, each one 
ending : 

Keep your lamps trimit and a burnin, 

For the time is almost nigh. 


I'uNERALS ALL Day AFFAIRS 
A funeral with the negro servants 
was an all-day affair. I am glad to re. 
member this fact, for while they were 
rarely hurried at any time the privileged 
days when they were not called upon ex- 
cept in early morning and evening to 


Frank in Uncle Sam’s Uniform 
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perform regular duties were a boon to 
them. Then it gave these emotional 
persons ample time to enjoy to the full- 
est the pleasures of melancholy. Ex- 
tremes of feelings were more marked in 
this race in slavery times. They could 
frolic with more zest, enjoy comic songs 
or see ludicrous situations to a greater 
degree and more quickly than most white 
folks could, but the ‘‘soul ache of their 
joy,’’ as Aunt Emaline expressed __ it, 
was a camp meeting or other solemn ser- 
vice. The extremes can be understood 
by quotations from two old plantation 
melodies, one serious, the other the re- 
verse, both in a way alluding to their 
condition of servitude. The serious re- 
frain began: 
‘“Remember the rich, remember the 
poor, 
Remember the bound and the free; 
Then when You go rememberin’ aroun, 
Oh, Lord, remember me.”’ 


The other that I have heard scores 
of times accompanied by jig steps and 
‘patting jubah’’—(I only give the first 
two lines) : 

‘“Jim-erack corn, I don’t care a cent; 
I’d rather be a niggah than a poor 
white gent.”’ 

Right along the ground now cumbered 
with conerete on the south side of Lin- 
wood boulevard, between Wabash ay- 
enue and Olive street, was in the olden, 
golden days a broad beaten path in 
front of the negro quarters. Along that 
path, on many and many a summer eve- 
ning, iame George limped in_ perfect 
rythm to a plantation song that he and 
others sang, while Bill, or Boots, or sev- 
eral together, ‘‘patted jubah.’’ 

‘“Oh a riddle em tree dat squirrel, 

And a riddle em all around; 

A riddle em walk ladies, 
Their coats (dresses) training on the 
ground ; 
We pick the cotton; but the seed all 
rotten, 
So riddle em all around.’’ 
—and so on ad infinitum. 
AN UNTRANSLATABLE JUMBLE 

Maybe some reader can translate the 


words at the beginning of a once popu- 
lar hymn with the old time negroes, I 
never could get from them what it 
meant; the answer I received when [| 
became inquisitive about it was the sub- 
terfuge when they did not want to di- 
vulge or desired to evade a question: 
‘“Ax me no questions an’ I’ll tell you 
no lies.’’? The strange refrain I allude to 
commenced: 

Some pisaul, some pisilo, some to make 

my heart rejoice, 
Don’t you hear the lambs a-crying, 
Oh, Good Shephard, feed my sheep. 

A brief reference to border history is 
necessary to an understanding of the in- 
cident J will tell of occuring in the sum- 
mer of 1858. The new territory west of 
us called Kansas (after our town, per- 
haps, for Kansas City. was named _be- 
‘ore there was ever a territory of that 
name, much less a state, was being rap- 
idly settled chiefly by persons from the 
Northern states who were abolitionists, 
dyed in the wool. A report was spread 
abroad that our neighbors were send. 
ing elmissaries among the negroes to in- 
cite them to insurrection, and we knew 
what that implied. Neither side was 
hardly fair to the other, and I doubt if 
this was ever contemplated. Well, to 
eircunivent this measure our slavehold- 
ing community appointed patrols tu 
watch the roads and cabins at night. It 
was at this time I first heard the negroes 
sing: ‘‘Run, niggah, run, or the patrol- 
ers will catch you.’’ 

ATTENDING 4 NEGRO SERVICE 

No gatherings of the negroes were 
permitted, even the services in the 
ehurclies (except with the white wor- 
shippers, as was a custom) were pro- 
hibited. This was a sore affliction to 
the servants, so Mr. M., a humane mas- 
ter, obtained permissica from the offi- 
eers of the law to allow Saunders Dav- 
enport, a colored preacher, to build with 
the assistance of other hands in the 
neighborhood, an arbor in the woods at 
(now; Park avenue and Thirtieth street. 
Mr. M. guaranteed good behavior at 
these meetings. He also loaned them 
lumber to make the benches. I remem- 
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ber clearly the first meeting there, what 
a gathering it was, old and young diked 
out in their glad garments crowded the 
seats 2nd many sat on the soft green 
grass around. Mr. M. took a few of 
his children and remained through the 
entire service. This was a terrible test 
of his patience, for Saunders enjoyed 
hearing himself talk; he prayed for ev- 
erything on the earth and the heavens 
above several times over. I remembered 
one petition which he uttered with es- 
pecial unction: 


‘OQ, Lawd and Father, come down 
and bless our nables and all our nables 
children. ’’ 


I took it that he meant particularly 
we white shavers present and felt com- 
plimented. Saunders preached a solid 
hour, and we children had long ceased 
listening, if we ever had done so, and 
watched the squirrels peeping from 
nooks among the branches of the trees 
or scampering among the paw paw 
bushes. A snake, which evidently re- 
sented our intrusion upon its preserves, 
lifted its head from beneath a log near 
by, and darting its tongue in defiance, 
furnished a pleasant diversion. One of 
the negro woman afterwards vowed that 
she saw a rattlesnake ‘‘quoiled’’ up by 
a stump near her, but that statement 
may be taken with grains of allowance 
—she did not Jump up and shriek. 


When Saunders released his victims, 
they pressed about Mr. M. to thank him. 
‘‘Gawd bless you, good master. Yas, 
you sho will be blessed. Dis has been 
a happy day to us black uns.’’ These and 
many more heartfelt words more than 
repaid the considerate slave owner for 
what he had done for them. 


Some OLp-TiIme FAVORITES 


‘Zip Coon,’’ ‘‘Rock My Julie,’’ ‘‘ Jim 
Along Josey,’’ and many others were 
oft-sung negro melodies. Only one of 
those ‘‘old uns’’ I expect this generation 
has ever heard, this is ‘‘Old Dan Tuck- 
er,’’ the fine old man who ‘‘washed his 
face in the frying pan, who combed his 


hair with the wagon wheel and died with 
the toothache in his heel.’’ 


As I said, negro servants attended re- 
hgious services in the churches with the 
white folks, the gallery or rear seats be- 
ing reserved for their use exclusively ; 
so, of course, they were familiar with 
the fine old hymns, the hymns that 
meant something and were not rushed 
along in jig measure. <A favorite with 
colored people was, ‘‘On Jordan’s 
stormy Banks I Stand.’’ I suppose the 
significant phrases in this appealed to 
them more foreibly than others, though 
‘“Mhe Star of Bethlehem’’ was an oft- 
repeated part of their services. They 
would pronounce the stars as if spell- 
ed ‘‘stair.’’ You have heard them 
say, ‘‘I went up stairs and looked out 
the window to see the stairs.’’ 


Modern lullabys may be more classic, 
but none more soothing to the little 
ones than this oldest darkey cradle 
song: 


Hush a bye and don’t you ery, 

Hush a bye, lil baby; 

Yo’ sweetheart will come bimeby, 

Hush a bye, lil baby. 

When you wake up you shali have 

A coach and six lil horses; 

The black and the gray, the sorrel and 
the bay, 

And ail the pretty lil horses. 


Often have I heard a sleepy little 
child say, as it snuggled down on the 
gentle old mammy’s bosom, ‘‘Sing lil 
hosses, mammy.’’ The tune to which 
these simple words are sung should be 
heard to realize their charm, it was a 
monotonous droning melody, soft and 
soothing, the little one usually sound 
asleep when mammy murmured the 
last line: 


And all the pretty lil horses. 


When the time comes so that every 
rational creature can love and_ serve 
God, more funds and more vocations to 
the priesthood will be had, and more 
souls saved. 
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No Color Line 


HE CATHOLIC Church practi- 

ally teaches that all nations are 
made of one blood, saved by the Blood 
of the Redeemer, and they should live 
together as brethren, consequently, the 
ehureh has no ‘‘eolor line.’’ 

Today we see in a so-called Christian 
nation the thongs of race prejudice 
erowing tauntly; race hatred intensi- 
fied; the doors of opportunity closing ; 
the conscience of a nation slumbering 
and great political parties engaged so 
assiduously in solving economic ques- 
tions that the eries of humanity are 
stiled by the clamor of industrial un- 
rest. We have seen a knowledge of 
God driven from the plan of education 
and we see ten millions of people of a 
common country, and that in a country 
large enough for twice the size of its 
present population, we see them aband- 
oned to the ruthless hate of irreligious 
and sectional pride. In their dire need 
they do not see the beneficence of the 
Mother Church, that aims to reach the 
people through the conscience of the 


On the Happiest Day of Her Life 


people! Has the church lost its hold 
on them ? 

Fifty years of freedom (?) that cost 
the nation two billion, five hundred 
million dollars, and one million lives, is 
at best but half freedom for a nation. 

We inust be more thoroughly civilized, 
we must become true Catholics. There 
must be a change of heart, a new birth, 
a proper conception of duty one to the 
other. To bring about this condition is 
the God-given mission of the Roman 
Apostolic Cathohe Church. 


A NEGRO’S PRAYER 

Oh, Father, from whom every family 
in heaven and on earth is named, hear 
the prayers of Thy children. 

Hear our confession. Forgive the 
weakness of the flesh, the feebleness of 
will, the neglect of opportunity, the 
choice of the better rather than the best. 

Accept our gratitude. We thank Thee 
for the way in which Thou hast led us 
in these years of testing, from our an- 
cestral home to this place of our sojourn. 
Though the way has often been rough, 
we now begin to see more clearly Thy 
hand of love over all. 

Grant our petition. Grant us grace 
in the sight of those into whose hands 
Thou hast delivered us. Thou hast 
made the white man our teacher; grant 
him wisdom and us patience. We look 
to him as a model; grant him rectitude 
of example and us discriminating judg- 
ment. Thou hast made us helpers with 
him: grant him the spirit of unerring 
justice and us the spirit of unconquer- 
able hope. We _ earnestly pray that 
through his generosity of heart under 
the operation of Thy Spirit, and through 
our worth inwrought by Thy grace, we 
may enjoy that fullness of economic, 
civic, social, educational and spiritual op- 
portunity by which we may be enabled 
to contribute our full share to the eivili- 
zation of this land and the redemption 
of our brethren across the sea. Let our 
boys be priests of God, to bring all men 
unto Hlim, who loves us all. 

In the name of Him who was the Son 
of Man as well as the Son of God. Amen. 
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Some of Our Urgent Needs 


$29,000.00 to build a boarding de- 
partment for girls. 

20,000.00 to build a boarding de- 
partment for boys. 

$5,600.00 to put additional rooms to 
the school in Vicksburg. 

$15,000.00 to build a little church at 
Vicksburg. 

$100.00 to buy a good milk cow. 


$190.00 to pay for one boarding stu- 
dent’s expenses per year. There are 
several that deserve to go to a boarding 
school, but have not the means. 

$10.00 to pay for the expenses of a 
boarding student for one month. 

$5.00 to pay for the expenses of a 
day student for one year. 

£4.00 to pay for the expenses of a 
Kindergarten child for one year. 

We need money for school books and 
school stationery for poor children, that 
need an education but are not able to 
buy even their books and tablets. 


Colored Sister and Two of Her Charges 


There is the insurance on our build- 
ings, the upkeep and repair of the 
mission plant, the salary of teachers, the 
purchase of school furniture and mu- 
sical instruments. The furnishings for 
the altar and the church, the sanctuary 
oil, the candles, the altar linen, the altar 
boys’ outfit, ete. 

Considering all this our meagre in- 
come is totally inadequate to pay for 
all the expenses. ‘We ‘must rely on 
you, dear friends, and we earnestly ask 
you to assist us in future as you did in 
the past. 

May the Giver of all good things, the 
Lord of all blessing, bless and reward 
vou a thousandfold. 


It is not easy for the spiritually un- 
trained Negro to enter the Catholic 
church and to submit to all the restrie- 
tions which she imposes upon human 
nature. The insinuation of the preacher 


that the Catholic chureh in her moral 


restrictions, is only aiming at another 
form of slavery, which will eventually 
deprive him of his physical freedom, 
appeals rather strongly to the unsophis- 
ticated Negro. The church’s aspect to- 
wards the colored priesthood has the 
same bad effect. 


You ask us what becomes of the money 
that is every vear collected on the first 
Sunday in Lent for the Indian and Ne- 
ero missions? This collection is divided 
among all the missions and each ore of 
ours receives $550.00 per year. This we 
may eall our only regular income. 


Scheols and mission buildings are al- 
ways in need of repairs, heavy Southern 
storms and gales, the burning heat, ete., 
are hard on them, just lke a_ heavily 
built boy on shoes. All these expenses, 
besides insurance, are to be borne by the 
missionary single-handed, for he has no 
committee or trustees, who share the re- 
sponsibility. 
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Where They Are Taught to Cook Good Things 


Negra Eduration 


E GIVE here the report of the 

educational conference held Aug. 

30 and 31, 1917, under the auspices of 

the U. S. Bureau of Education, Wash- 

ington, D. C. The report will be an eye- 

opener to many, what should and has to 
be done to educate the Negro. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES 


Fundamental importance of elemen- 
tary schools to the economic, hygienic, 
and moral welfare of the white and eol- 
ored people of the Southern States. 


Reports of state superintendents prac- 
tically unanimous in their presentation 
of the poverty and inadequacy of the 
elementary schools. 

Elementary schools peculiarly the re- 
sponsibility of public authorities. 

Work of state supervisors and Jeanes 
Fund supervisors in awakening the in- 
terest of state and local authorities. 

Possibilities of private schools in im- 
proving the elementary schools, 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND THE PREPARA- 
TION OF TEACHERS 


According to State records over 50 
per cent of the colored teachers in pub- 
he schools have an education less than 
the eyuivalent of six elementary grades. 


This condition can be corrected only 
by a system of publie secondary schools 
with provisions for teacher training, the- 
ory and practice of gardening. and man- 
ual training. 

The present supply of teachers is 
largely dependent upon private schools. 
Private schools need to increase their 
provisions for teacher-training courses. 

The Virginia plan of recognizing the 
teacher-training courses in private 
schools. 

County training schools as one of the 
most promising movements for better 
teacher training and secondary eduea- 
tion. 

All state schools should provide ef- 
fective training of teachers. 
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COLLEGE AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
FOR NEGROES 


If college education is necessary to the 
wise guidance of any group, surely it 
is needed by the Negroes. 

The Negro needs well-trained physic- 
ians to combat insanitary conditions, 
which constitute a menace not only to 
the colored people but to their white 
neighbors as well. The Negro needs re- 
hgious teachers who can direct the emo- 
tions of the race for the moral uplift of 
the group and for the improvement of 
the community. 

Of the large number of schools eall- 
ing themselves ‘‘colleges’’ and ‘‘univer- 
sities,’’ very few have equipment for 
college work or pupils prepared to study 
college subjects. 

Too many of the colleges have stressed 
the traditional classical courses to the 
neglect of the students’ real needs. 

Development of genuine colleges for 
Negroes requires: 

(1) Agreement that all shall com- 
bine in an effort to develop a few well- 
selected institutions. 

(2) Determination that every eol- 
lege activity shall be adapted to the de- 
mands of modern life. 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


For a people 73 per cent rural, the 
theory and practice of gardening are of 
first importance. 

The economic value of industrial 
training to the colored people emphasiz- 
ed by the comparative poverty of the 
race. 


Modern educational practice recog: 
nizes not only the economic but also the 
educational value of hand training. 

Although there are a few effective 
schools devoted to the agricultural and 
mechanical education of Negroes, they 
constitute only a beginning of the sup- 
ply needed. Adequate provision will 
be possible only through the combined 
efforts of public and private agencies. 

State and Federal governments, 
through their general appropriations for 


vocational education, can render a most 
effective service to the country by lib- 
eral provision for the education of Ne- 
oroes. 

Many agricultural and _ industrial 
schools have stressed plant and machin- 
ery to the neglect of simple method. 

The influence of the Jeanes Fund 
teachers upon industrial education. 


CO-OPERATION OF EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


The three parties to the problem of 
racial adjustment in the United States 
—the Negro, the South, and the North. 

Private funds for the education of 
the Negro have been given with great 
liberality, but at best this aid can only 
be supplementary. Pupils in private 
schools constitute only 4 per cent of the 
Negro children 6 to 14 years of age, and 
7 per cent of those attending elementary 
schools. 


The proper sphere of private schools 
is the support of special phases of edu- 
cation. Under present educational con- 
ditions in the South, many private 
schools are compelled to undertake work 
that is not suited to their facilities. 

With an adequate public schools sys- 
tem private institutions could devote 
their income much more effectively to 
the improvement of the Negroes. 


Dr. Booker T. Washington said: 


‘‘It is a matter of doubtful wisdom 
to encourage the starting of new and 
independent schools for our people in the 
South. Instead of starting new schools, 
T advise that the old ones be strengthened 
or that the money be given in a way to 
strengthen the work of the schools in the 
South.’’ 


PRAYER OF ONE ASPIRING TO BE 
A PREACHER 


‘‘Q Lawd, de cotton am so grassy, de 
work am so hard and the sun am so hot, 
dat I believe dis darkey am called to 
preach !’’ 


When it is a question of saving a soul, 
we don’t care a snap of what kind the 
potash is that envelops the soul. 
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The A.B C. Company 


Mislike Me Not for My Complexion 


JV [JSSIONARIES are sent into the 
cotton fields and to the desert 
wastes, schools are built, churches erect- 
ed, money expended to evangelize and 
civilize the Negro. Nevertheless, we not 
unfrequently hear the complaint, even at 
times from otherwise well-meaning Cath- 
olics: ‘‘ What’s the use of educating and 
civilizing such people? The missionary 
labor among them is wasted effort; the 
money practically thrown away.’’ 

Is this complaint founded on fact? It 
seems passing strange that although the 
white, the yellow and other races are 
capable of being civilized. only the 
black should be debarred from this de- 
sirable condition, either totally or at 
least partially. Are the Negroes step- 
children in God’s household? Surely 
not, for God loves us all without ex- 
ception and lavishes His graces and 
gifts on all with generous hands. Yet, 
as an artist makes use of various colors 
in executing his painting, so God paints, 
as it were, His masterpiece, man, in 
various colors; and as there is beauty 
in every color, no man should be con- 
demned because of the accidental shade 
of his skin. ‘‘T am black but beautiful, 
O ye daughters of Jerusalem,’’ says the 
spouse in the Canticle of Canticles, ‘‘do 
not consider me that I am brown because 
the sun hath altered my color.’’ 

The Negro race has produced leaders 
of the highest standard, doctors, teach- 


ers, poets and soldiers; Chateau Thierry 
and the woods of the Argonne will shout 
forth through the future ages the hero- 
ism displayed by. colored troops. The 
patient mammy on whose lap. great 
statesmen have been raised, and _ the 
loyal Unele Tom, who defended the 
hearth of the white planter and slave 
holder against the brutal attacks of sol- 
diers, will re-echo in the hearts of the 
grateful children of the future. 

Does all this go to prove that ‘‘the 
Negro is good for nothing,’’ and that 
‘‘the only good Negro is the dead Ne- 
ero ?’’ 

Those who think so, seem to be taint- 
ed with the uncharitable spirit that fill- 
ed the heart of the proud Pharisee in the 
temple of Jerusalem, who despised all 
but himself: ‘‘I thank Thee, O Lord,’’ 
one aimost hears them say, ‘‘that I am 
not like the rest of men, especially not 
like my black-skinned brother, the Ne- 
oro. ”’ 

Nothing will stand in the light of 
eternity, and with the gain or loss of'a 
soul in sight, that could induce us to 
neglect the Negro missions for a min- 
ute and devote our time to foreign mis- 
sions only. We would easily incur the 
stigma of the woman, whose heart bleeds 
at the sight of suffering China and 
starving Africa, but is as hard as stone 
daily looking at the dirty children in 
the next block. 
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Mary Went in Alone 


“Cour, JOHN, let us go to church 
this morning,’ 


‘No, Mary, I’ll not go; you will do 
for both of us.’’ 


And Mary went alone. When their 
baby was baptized, Mary said: ‘‘Come, 
John, come with baby and me_ to 
church, * Again the same old reply: 
‘You will do for both of us.’’ And 
~ Mary and the baby went alone. 


Years passed away and many a time 
the same brief conversation took place 
on Sunday mornings. When the priest 
asked John one day why he never at- 
tended church with his wife, John 
laughingly said: ‘‘My wife looks after 
the religion in our house and she will 
do for both of us.”’ 

And Mary still went alone. 

- Then there game a day when Mary 
took sick. The doctor came and looked 
anxious. John was distressed. This was 
the first time that his wife had been ser- 
iously ill. The days passed and Mary 
gradually grew worse. John tried to 


~~, 


pray, but it was hard work; he didn’t — 
know much about praying; he hadn’t’ 
practiced very hard. Night after night 
he watched beside that sick bed. He 
loved his wife with all his soul. After 
an ail-night watch, John dozed in his 
chair at the side of the bed, and as he 
dozed he dreamed, and this Is what he 
dreamed : 

He died before his wife, and at the 
beautiful gate of heaven he waited her 
coming. At last she came and he hur- 
ried to pass in through the gate with 
her he loved so well, but just them an 
angel appeared, stopped John, and said: 


‘“No, not you; she will do ot both of 
you!” 


And Mary went in alone !—Exchange. 


Would it be asking too much to help 
pay a Sisters’ salary, that stands from 
morning till evening in the school room ? 
$17 5.00 will be all for the whole year. 


No doubt the missionary and Sisters 
must live very modestly when their 


board amounts to only $14.80 per month. 


We can figure to keep up and improve 
the mission plant requires every year 
nothing less than $1,000.00. All this 
is impossible without your heip, dear 
friends. 


Once the mission movement strikes 
hard enough at the heart of the Amer- 
ican Catholic, the echo of it will be heard 
around the world. 


Our slogan: A colored priesthood for 
the Colored. The devil knows what is in 
store for him. that is why we have so 
much difficulty to get colored priests. 
Nevertheless. we shall have them. 


Ohe 
Negro Missions 


Are the Missions of the Church 
Che Missions of God 


Why Not Yours? 


Help Us to do Gond for Christ's Sake 


